Harrison's administration was committed to raising the
tariff, so in 1890 the McKinley Act was passed. In many
cases the new duties were prohibitive, and the revenue
declined sharply, while prices of protected articles went
higher. The manufacturers had overreached themselves,
and an anti-tariff reaction began, a reaction which brought
Cleveland to the White House in 1892. Both parties were
still trying to evade the currency issue, and during Harri-
son's Presidency Congress passed the Sherman Silver
Purchase Act, which, it was well known, would have iittie
effect, but which, it was hoped, might quiet the
temporarily.

After his defeat in 18925 Harrison retired to law practice
in Ohio. His wife had died during the campaign, and
in 1896 Harrison married her niece. Aside from this
mild eccentricity his last years were as uneventful as the
rest of his life, with one exception. In 18 9 3, the Government
of Venezuela retained him as leading counsel in the arbitra-
tion of a boundary dispute with Great Britain* He argued
the case in Paris, in 1899. It was a shaky case, which
Harrison could not strengthen, though he delivered a
twenty-five-hour closing argument which was described as
4'thorough/1 Subsequently, Harrison returned to Indiana*
polis, where two years later he died.

Since Cleveland, during his first term, had stood openly
for tariff revision, the nation-wide discontent with the
McKinley tariff found expression in a pro-Cleveland move-
ment.    Again the Democrats were faced with the know-
lodge that if they nominated Cleveland they would get
Republican votes*   This time, however, they knew by ex-
perience that Cleveland was a sorry disappointment
it came to distributing the spoils, and a serious
made (especially by the New York Democrats) to         off
the popular demand and find a more ingratiating
The attempt failed, and Cleveland was                   on the
first ballot.